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what 1 did instead. By prodigal use of transatlantic airmail, I 


name "fascinating". 
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EARLY AMERICAN COINAGE: SEVERAL QUESTIONS AND A FEW ANSWERS 


Members of the American Numismatic Society and friends: 

erpiobine the history of early American coinage is 
fascinating. It is fascinating because today there simply does not 
exist anything remotely approaching an integrated numismatic 
history of these times. Any amateur can "get into the act” and 
make an actual contribution. 

A case history of this "fascination" may illustrate the point. 
i was in italy most of 1950, on business for my employer. In my 
Spare time, 1 studied up a little on Roman coins and bought a few. 


But as an interest, this avocation didn't "take". Let me tell you 


was able to secure source material for an article on Paul Revere 

and the United States Mint. The story centered around three letters 
exchanged in 1812 between Revere and the Mint Director. They were 
concerned with a proposed procurement of copper cent planchets 

from Paul Revere and Sons and revealed copies of Mint specifications 
for the manufacture of the planchets. Those three letters, 
previously unpublished, were obtained from three different cities 

of the United States. None of these three sources had knowledge 


of the other two letters. This achievement, to me, merited the 


To be sure, a few students of American Numismatics have given 
certain phases of the subject their attention. But their 
published work has been limited in scope and generally Superficial; 
their stories are akin to those of a deep-sea diver who describes 


the various layers of ocean life from the observations of a Single 
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trip below the surface. 

Moreover, published data are not always to be trusted. Much of 
this "information" on early mint issues is but a repetition of 
biased guesses made by dealers and collectors with specimens for 
sale during the first great American coin-collecting boom of the 
1860's. These stories, copied and recopied through the decades, 
eventually have become today's "facts". Facts of this kind are in 
need of ihaeuan de-bunking. 

Considering the number of people who collect-the several early 
American series, it is surprising that there hasn't been a greater 
demand for accurate background information. The needed source 
material is generally not lost forever, Rather it is buried deeply 
in ancient lsather-bound tomes and in un-indexed archives, awaiting 
the time when someone with burning curiosity again brings the early 
days to life for us. 

The United States, as a nation, is today well along on the way 
to coming of age. This growing-up process has, in recent years, 
generated a keen and healthy desire on the part of historians to 
re-assess the conclusions of earlier historians by a comprehensive and 
orderly re-study of source material. 

But no parallel crusade has appeared in the fisld of American 
numismatics. Or is it possible that the scattered items recently 
published by Breen, Ford, Kenney and Newman are signs that the long- 
awaited renaissance may actually have already started in a small way? 

this unwritten story of early American coinage constitues a 
great unfilled void in American numismabics, and also a challenge. 
American numismatics cannot claim to have come of age until this void 


is filled. Similar information on the many European mints and coinages 


of the past has been patiently documented in exacting detail. But 
for the numismatic history of our own country, only the barest 
outline is available. 

Unfortunately, a few of the earlist U.S. documents, referred to 
in the early literature, can no longer be located. Others are in 
such a dilapidated condition that they are decipherable only with 
difficulty and will not stand much handling. Photostats of such 
material are generally illegible. So if U.S. numismatists wait too 
long for publication of this source material, an increasing amount 
will be lost forever. 

Having noted the lack of a comprehensive U.S. coinage history, 
it has occurred to me that perhaps, casting aside personal bias, this 
story may not eee cee os Trivia, however ancient, are still 
trivia and may not be worth recording. Is U.S. numismatic history 
trivial? Is the study of numismatics only to be justified when the 
results of the study support political or economic history? Each of 
you will have to answer these philosophical questions for yourself. 
in all honesty, it would seem, however, that the study of any kind 
of history is not particularly useful unless it leads to an under- 

standing of how today's problems may be better solved and how today's 
pitfalls may be more surely avoided. If we allow these criteria to 


govern, the story of Early American Coinage should be told on its own 


merits, While the founding fathers were brave and intelligent men, most 


of them were babes in the woods when it came to monetary policy. At 
one time or another, some of them must have been snared into every 
conceivable fiscal booby trap. ‘here are certainly lessons to be 
learned today from their trials and tribulations. 

Mark my word, this numismatic history of the United States will 


be written. It is only a question of when, and by whom. We may hope 
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that, when it is written, this writer will carefully differentiate 
between his FACTs, his PROBABILITIES and his SPECULATIONS. I shall 
try to watch this point closely in the present story. 

Let us then take a look at the guarter-centuries before and after 
1800. Let us make a sample check here and there, as so many others 
have dons, without trying to establish complete continuity to the 
story. Let us see how easy it is to establish unpublished facts, to 
offer new "probabilities" and a few "speculations"; also, let us de-bunk 
a couple of pseudo-facts which have been repeated entirely too many 


times. 


( = the [first slide shows a piece of Continental paper currency, 


authorized by the Continental congress in 1775 and thereafter. 

Observe the thirteen-link circular chain, which was the typ of many 
of our Continental, pattern, and pennies coins for 17 years. In these 
first few slides we are following the subject matter of a recent 


important paper by Eric P. Newman entitled "The 1776 Continental Jojn 


SiGe 
—> Currency Coinage", and perhaps may add a little to 2264 SHE 


/ 
appeared in the Coin Collector's Journal for Jyly-August, 1952. 


Newman establishes the strong probability that the pewter Continental 
dollar of 17765 was a pattern necessity coinage authorized by the 
Continental Congress, and that it was the first coin of our independent 
national government. This strong probability is established without 
locating any actual record in the Journals of the Continental Congress 
or elsewhere that the coinage was in fact authorized by that body. I 
am not going to tell you that I have found the missing authorization. 
But with a bit of luck I did discover mention er, a metallic 
coinage in the Journals. ‘This mention is so fleeting that it would not 


be worthy of disclosure if there were any ot@ r reference whatsoever to 


this unrecorded "first". In the JOurnals for 15 December, 1775, a 


committee presonted a report in the handwriting of Thomas Jefferson, 
recommending the powers of a proposed committee to sit during th 
holiday recess of Congress. AS it turned out, Congress was so busy it 
did not recess, but the committee's report ten days before the Christmas 
or L77o.has one brief item of interest to us: 

"To expedite the striking monies ordered by the Congress to be 
struck." 

Have you read Newman's article? Do you think Congress authorized 
the coinage? T do. 

Newman speculates that E G FECIT refers to Elbridge Gerry, of 
Gerrymander fame, Continental COngressman from Boston. Gerry arrived 
in Philadelphia on February 9, 1776 and was appointed in February 1’, 
Lie as one of a committee of five to superintend the treasury. I have 
Suggested that Paul Revere rather than Elbridge Gerry actually made the 
dies; Mr. Newman does not concur because he believes the workmanship 
would have been substantially superior to the workmanship on the FUGIO 
dollars. I still wish to offer my speculation that Revere made the 
fugio dollar dies. ‘First, there were no die sinkers in Philadelphia. 
Parton's "Life of Jefferson" describes a futile search in Philadelphia 
during July or August of 1776 for a die sinker to make the die for the 
state seal of Virginia. Gerry was acquainted with Revere and knew of 
his abilities as a metal worker, since they both lived in Boston. 
Revere in 1776 was not an expert die engraver, although he had engraved 
flat plates for Massachusétts paper money. (Also he had been a maker 
of false teeth before the Revolution} ) Crosby in his "Early Coins of 
America" gives some credence to Revere's die work for the Massachusetts 
copper Hidahe cries patter cent and copper Janus-Head pattern half-penny 


of 1776. A comparison of the style of these three coins might reveal 








that the same hand had sunk dies for them all. Judging by photographs, 
the maker of all three sets of dies was having the troubles of an 
inexperienced engraver of coinage dies. The figures were over-bold 
rather than having the desired constant, low relief. B had 
trouble with the required circular composition and, most of all, teow he 
had difficulty with the spacing of legends. By 1781, Revere had 
sufficient experience as a die sinker so that he did not have the same 
difficulties making the die for the Massachusetts State Seal. Moreover, 
he probabiy was then no Werking the urgency for prompt completion under 
which he would have worked in 1776. Who do you think made the dies 
for the Continental pewter dollar? Would there be f& scination in the 
research project of finding out? 
A recurrent legend on continental currency is FUGIO "I (time) fly” 

MIND YOUR BUSINESS. "No one", says Newnan "but Benjamin Franklin would 
have had the temerity to suggest (this ) motto.” While these mottoes~ 
are often attributed to Franklin because of similar adeges in his 

Poor Richard's Almanac, there is little documentary evidence to back up 
the idea. Franklin did leave his opinions on coin mottoes, ho ever. 
Writing from Passy, near Paris, France on Oct. 2, 1779, he said: 

"There nas been an intention to Strike copper coin, that may not only be 
useful as small change, but serve otter purposes. insted of repeating 
continually on every half-penny the dull Story that evewybody knows, 
(and what it would have been no loss to mankind if nobody had ever known, ) 
that George the Third is King of Great Britein, France and Ireland? &c. &Ce,y 
to put on one side, some important proverb of Solomon, some pious moral, = 
prudential or economical precept, the frequent inculcation of which, by 
seeing it every time one receives a piece of money, might make an 
impression upon the mind, especially of young persons, and tend to 
regulate the conduct; such as, on some, The fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom; on others, Honesty is the best policy; on othas, 

He that by the plough would thrive, himself must either hold or drive; 
on others, Keep thy shop, and thy shop will keep thee; on others, A 
penny saved is a penny got; on others, He that buys what he has no need 


of, will soon be forced to sell his necessaries; and so on, to a great 
variety........." (DKWatson p 25.) 


tl 
Unfortunately, nowhere does Franklin mention, FYue * MIND YOUR 
BUSINESS. 
—> The third slide shows the pattern mark of 1783 devised by 
Robert Morris and Gouverneur Morris. Fortunately, the records on 
these patterns of 1783 are much more complete than for some of the 
—Dothers in this peridd. The fourth slide pictures the pattern quit 
of 500 units, dated 1783. Note that none of the type or legend of 
the 1776 coins has been retained on these patterns. the 1785 mark, 
quint and bit patterns were coined by Benjamin Dudley, an 
Englishman hired by HKobert Morris to come to Philadelphia from 
627? {Pp Mte 10-¢-SF 
Béston for the purpose, arriving October 28, 178i. Robert Morris, 
Was Superintendent of Finance for the Continental Congress during 
the years 1781-1784, His assistant was Gouverneur Morris, no relative. 
Robert Morris presented a plan for a Mint to the Gontinental Congress, 
but his efforts along this line proved futile. The plan included 
the great novelty DECIMAL COINAGE. The coinage plan was really the 
work of Gouverneur Morris, wi th a few blue-pencillings by Robert Morris. 
Frank H. Stewart in his"History of tw First U. S. Mint, Its Pegple 
and its Operations" published in oe a great deal wens of the 
unwritten story of early American coinage than has bean done bv 
any other. He knew about Budley's patterns from document research, 
but didn't know the coins were kmown to numismatists. Actually, the 
two which have been shown on the preceding and present slides were 
well described, including their history, by Crosby in his 1875 public- 
ation "Barly Coins of America." 
a as The fifth slide shows Dudley's pattern bit of 1785, which was 


unknown to Crosby, and is not to be found in the colbB ction of the 


American Numismatic Society. 


P 
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SS Slide 6 pictures the relatively plentiful Nova Constelkb tio 


copper. ‘The several varieties oft his coin are entirely similar to 
the pattern silver mark, quint and bit., and bear the same date 1/83; 
also 1785 and 1786. Despite the large numbers of this copper which 
have survived, little is known of tha@ir authorization, design or 


place of mintage. 


> Slide 7 shows the Revolutionary War peace medal of 1783, 


which perpetuated the 13-link chain type of the 1776 paper money and 


pattern pewter coinage. 


ee Slide 8 shows the relatively common Fugio copper of 1787. This 


coinage was contracted for by authority of the Continental Congress. 

The coinage was performed at New Haven, Gailec tt ony. The records 

concerning it are fairly complete. Some of the dies were cut by 

one Abel Buell, who was an interesting character, indeed. Hickox's 
"Historical Aceountoof American Coinage" (1858) tells the following 

story: 


(Abel Buel was) one of the most ingenious men of his time, a 
native of the town of Killingworth, Conn. His ingenuity was often 
turned to no good purpose. At an early age he was detected in altering 
a o shilling colony note to 5 pounds, for which offence he was imprisoned 
cropped and branded. TNMe tip of his ear only was cropped off; it 
was held on nis tongue to keep warm until it was put on the ear 
again, where it grew on. Afterwards he constructed a lapidary machine, 
probably the first used in this country. .. . .keturning from a 
visit to England, he erected one of the first cotton factories in 
New England. He died in the New Haven alms-house.” 
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Abel Buel's son William was also associated with the New Haven 
coinage and with the mint at Rupert Vermont. He too lived @angerously: 


“William buel fled from New Haven under the following circumstances: 
Having had occasion to use some aquafortis, he procured a quantity 
in a jug, from a druggist, and was returning to his residence when 
he was accosted by sane Indians, who insisted upon drinking from the 
jug what they assumed to be rum. He assured them that he had no rumg 
and that what was contained in the jug would poison them. But the 
indians were not satisfied, and supposing this a mere excuse, siezed ° 
the jug, and one of them took a hearty swallow, which of course, 
at once produced his death. Mm. Buell was accused of killing one 
of their number, and they, in accordance with their notions of justice, 
Claimed his life, and watched every opportunity to take it. But 
he evaded their vigilance by leaving the country." 


-~Qe 
so much for the Fugio Copper and its makers. However, please 
take a good look at the continuous chain of thirteen links to see 
if you think the design was intended to be continued on the coin 
shown on slide 9. 
———= Slide 9 pictures our first eoppénecent,cthe chain cent of 1793. 
There are now 15 links in the chain, due to the addition of the 


fourteenth and fifteenth states. Please note that the obverse is in 
very low relief as compared to the reverse. It would seem that the two dies 


were sunk by different engravers. There is a tradition that a Parisian engraver 
named Jeanne-Pierre Droz engraved the obverse die for this type of cent. It is 
suggested that the reverse was made in America, using ideas from the FUGIO coins, 


but by a different engraver. There is another tradition that the Obverse dies 





for the Liberty Cap cents of 1793 and the first 4 varieties of 1794 were made 
by Droz,"perhaps in retribution for the wretched quality of the first dies he 
sent us.“ (Dr. Sheldon: “Early American Cents.*) 

In this discussion, weishave purposely omitted a considerable number of 
pattern coins of 1792, because their story is pretty well documented. There were 


the disme; the half-disme and the series of pattern cents: One heavy coin of 





copper madeto the legal weight, one small one with a silver center having about the 
same metal value, and a probable third coin (unknown to collectors) made of a 
mixture of copper and silver, again having metal value about equal to a cent at 


that time. The discovery of this billon pattern would be an important find. 





nae The 10th slicé pictures our first regular mint issue of silver coinage, the | 
rare dollar of 1794. I€ is sgnid both because of a limited issue and because avail- 
able coining presses simply were too light to cope with a coin of this size. 
Silver coins were only manufactured at the mint when someone brought in bullion; 
they were not tamfactured on government account for many decades. Mint Director 
Rittenhotse Dcrecttt whet he thought to be a defect in the law by increasing the 
silver content of the alloy for coinage. As a result, one metal depositor incurred 


‘a loss of over $2000 -- a large sum for that day. When he discovered his loss, he 


16 
appealed to Congress for redress, but to no avail. 

—> Slide 11 shows the first gold coinage, an eagle of 179. This first goid 
coinage was made during the Mint Directorship of De Saussure , July to October of 
1795. President Washington ufged him to achieve this initial coinage, and hayir 
De Saussure, having issued the gold, promptly resigned. No silver or copper 
coins were minted during his Directorship. 

On the next three slides, we shall see pigtured three men whose work greatly 

smemy affected Early American Coinage. Slide 12 is a reproduction of Gouverneur Morris. 
This particular picture appeared in the Time magazine of April 1952 accompanying 
a review of Swiggett's new book “The Extraordinary Mr. Morris.” 

While Thomas Jefferson's coinage plan, based on the Spanish dollar, prevailed, 
it is interesting to consider what might have happened in U. S. Monetary history 
if Gouverneur Morris’ 1783 plan (submitted to the Continental Congress by Robert 
Morris) had proven acceptable. No lesghn economic authority than Neil Garothers 
believes that most of the failures and discouragements which plagued the mint 
for over 100 years could have been avoided had the Morrisplan been adopted. 

Morris' largest silver coin, the»mark of 1000 units, was worth about 70 cents as 
metal at that time, and his other coins were in decimal ratio. His "unit" would 
have been too small to make goractical coin (about 6.7 mill), but the system would 
have been entirely workable without major revision by using a unit ten times as 
great, or 0.7 cents. The chief virtue of the Morris plan was the lack of necessity 
for establishing any gold-to-silver monetary ratio. 

This slide shows G. Morris the man. He was well over six feet tall and had 
an athletic figure. He was a batchellor to age 57. Morris was a man of the world 
and its affairs, stylist of the constitution, minister to France and also “the 
great lover with the wooden leg." He lost the leg during his 29th year in an 
extraordinary incident wherein he was run over by his own carriage while trying 
to beat a hasty retreat from the home of his mistress when her husband came home 


unexpectedly. 
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= Next let us consider another important persona e in our numismatic history -- 
Mr. J. -P. Droz, or as Jefferson spelled the name, “Drost.* Here is his picture 

on a portrait medallion by DuBois. It is a remarkable fact that this well-known 
European madallist has achieved a considerable European literature concerning | 
his work without any mention of the fact that Thomas Jefferson almost convinced him 
that he should come to America and be the Chief Coiner at the new mint in Philadelphia 
While many details are missing, the American story is that he did order or build 
our first coining presses, and may have made dies forssome of the cents of 1793. 
Thomas Jefferson met Droz in Paris in 1786, and on Dec. 23 of that year wrote to 
Francis Hopkinson the following story about Droz: "A person here has invented a 

‘eee Teens of coining the French ecu (see slide No. 14) or six livres, so as to strike 
both faces and edge at one stroke." Jefferson suggested that in case Congress shaid 


establish a mint, one of the machines used in the process, and probably the services of 


Mr. Droz, the inventor, might be secured. Jefferson later sent John Jay specimens 


} 
} 
} 
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of this coinage, recommending very highly their perfection, and stating that from 
25 to 30,000 pieces a day could be coined with the assistance of but two persons, 
the pieces of metal being first prepared. (Hickox, 1858, p51) Jefferson was 
Secretary ofState under Washington in 1792 when next the matter of a chief coiner 
came to official attention. He remembered Droz, secured his promise that he would 
come to America for the agreed rate, but in the end, Droz refused to come. 
os Slide 15 shows the Matthew Boulton medal of 11798. It is really a store card 
for Boulton's great Mint at Soho near Birmingham England. Boulton had hired Droz 
away from his Paris affiliations akxmkmukxkkisxadaka, and it is probable that the, 
dies for the Boulton medal were engraved by Droz. The legend may be transfated thus? 
Mr. Boulton erectéd at Soho, England, in 1788 a steam engine to coin money. 
1798. He erected a mich superior (engine) with 8 new presses. These circles and 
fioures mark the diameters and number of pieces struck per minute by 8 children 
without the least farigue of smallest or greatest volume. Or of 8 different sizes 
together. The effect can be increased to thenecessary amount. (H. W. Dickinson.) 
Boulton was the partner of James Watt who first made a practical steam enginé, 


The firm of Boulton & Watt was always being considered for contract coinage of 


U. S$. coins, but Gongress wisely refused approval of this procedure. The Americ an 
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State Papers -- Finance carries a long proposal for congressional consideration 
that a John H. Mitchell should do contract coinage for the United States. The ) 
setup described is identially the same as Boulton's Soho Mint with J. P. Droz 
to do die ES altho Droz is un-named and hatte is never identifi¢d 
by name. Thomas Jefferson, Secretary of State, made the opposition statement 
saying that he had met Mitchell (he had really met Boulton in Paris).? The 
reason why Mr. Boulton had to go under a pseyqdonym in this proposition to 
Congress would make an interesting bit of research. Mitchell and Boulton 


See 4), | 3 tf 
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are one and the same man, beyond the shadow of a doubt.* «/ Write | 

+ Lhliudinee, 1/78/-1792%4 
At the time of Boulton's death in 1809, his old partner James Watt (then 

73) wrote a memoir about Boulton andDro,. It includes the following statements: /9 3] 
"In 1786 Mr . Boulton & I were in France where we saw a very fine crown aad 

piece executed by Mr. P. Droz in a new manner. It was coined in a collar split 

into 6 parts which came together when the dies came into contact with the blank & 

formed the edge & the inscription upon it. /Or Droz had also made some other imporve- 

ments on the coining press & pretended to others in the art of multiplying the dies. 

And as to hismechanical abilities Mr. Droz joined that of being a good die sinker, 

Mr. Boulton contracted with him to come over at a high salary & start work at Soho, 

Mr. Boulton having then a prospect of an extensive copper coinage for the East 

India Compy & a probability of one for Government. A number of coining presses were 

constructed & a Steam Engine applied to work them. Mr. Droz was found to be of a 

troublesome disposition, several of his contrivences were found not to answer & 

were obliged to be better contrived or totaly fpunixmakxtexananerxkx changed ‘by 

Mr. Boulton of his assistants. The split collar was foundto be difficult of 

execution, & subject to wear very soon when in use, & in short very unfit for an 

extensive coinage. Other methods were therefore adopted & it was laid to rest. 

Mr. Droz was dismissed after being liberally paid, and other engravers were procue ed.3 


It is not generally known by U. S. numismatists that the firm of Boulton Watt 
andSons did furnish copper planchets to Mint specifications for the U. B. cents 
and half cents in all but a few years up to the 1830's. The reason no cents 
were coined in 1815 is that the supply of planchets ran out in 1814 from the 
large supply obtained from England just before the War of 1812 started. 

The prospect of a contract coinage of cents was very much to the fore 
in 17%. 2% Last summer, by a series of time coincidences, established with 
fair probability that the Jefferson Head Cent of 1795 (see slide 16) is a pattern 
made by one John Harper for this proposed coinage, rather than being a counterfeit ) 

as has been stated for many years. The following statement appeared adjacent 


to lot 1713,af the Jefferson Head cent from theDowning collection , at the ANA 


~13- 
Auction this year. 


"THIS COIN, as well as the commoner plain edge Jefferson Cents, acquires a 
new interest in view of R. H. Williamson's suggestion, that they are Patterns for 
a Contract” coinage, made b y one John Harper. Harper was responsible 
for some of the New Jerseq cents. He was also instrumental in the striking of 
the Peter Getz (1792 Washington) half dollars. If the latter had been accepted 
by the government, he would have been Chief Coiner. It is ahistorical fact that 
in 1795, there was renewed agitation to abolish the Mint, the idea being that 
we should have prodeeded on a contract coinage basis, exactly as the U. S. had done 
in 1787 with the Fugios. It is also a fact, that 
John Harper, the New Jersey coiner and Trenton sawmaker, made some dies and struck 
impressions as samples of his work. He hoped to be awarded the coinage contract, 
as Jarvis had been awarded it in 1787. The clamor for abolition oftheMint finally 
blew over, and after Elias Boudinot became Digzector, he learned that Harper still 
had hisdies. Boudinot took them into theMint, thinking it improper that a private 
individual should retain them. He later’ induced Congress to reimburse Harper for 
them, and the legislaturevoted $100.00 for that purpose. A careful analysis 
e « « eand general research concerning the perid in question, leads us to believe 
that the Jefferson Cents were definitely the identiaal patterns made by Harper. 

"The time element fits perfectly, and there are no other pieces known to us 
that could have been Harper's samples. Moreover, it is logical to assume that 
Harper would have conformed in hid devices and legends to the terms of the Mint 
acts of 1792-3, and the Jeffersons do just that. Again, it is pretty obvious that 
they are not Mint products, but neither are they counterfeits. They are well struck 
pieces of good copper and full weight, which a counterfeit couldn't be. The profit 
on counterfeiting cents would have to be either from low costs or wbde distribution. | 
These coins bear no evidence of either. The only remaining possibility is that they 
are Harper's samples. 
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More research is needed to clinch this identity. Whoever does this 
r 


ey research will have a very interesting assignment. 


are, 


Now for a couple of debunking items. It has been repeated wholesale in 
many publications that Mint records are inaccurate for all the early years 
because they kept records wkkakxmxmpix by a fiscal year which does not agree 


with the calendar year; and because the Mint burned down in 1815 and destroyed 


A 


all earlier records. These statements simply are contrary to fact. The mint 
coinage records seem to have been kept with meticulous care in the early years. 


All directors reports up to 1857 are by the calendar year. A fiscal year other 





than the calendar year was fisst discussed in the 1820's and the present fiscal 
year ending June 30 was adopted in 184%. The Mint never did burn down. There was 
quite a bad fire in 1816 (not 1815) which burned up one of the shops at the rear of (> 
the Mint lots on 7th Street. 

A truling puzzling question is with respect to the why of overdates in the 


} 
early years. Students of die varieties have established that some varieties 
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were struck a year, two fears or even three years after the date they bear. So why 
did the Mint personell sometimes bother to change the dies to a later year, when 
at other times they just went ahead and used the die regardless of the year it 
showed. With two excepvtions, these overdate dies were never used for the coinage 
of an earlier date followed by a later date. They were only prepared for the 
earlier date but not used$ presumably they were not hardened. As a speculation, 
1 suggest that the Supervisory personnel at the Mint occasionally became more 
insistent on following the letter of the law regasding coin dates, periodically, 
and then yellow fever or a Congressional investigation would lower the noes 
of personnel for a time, and looser standards would prevail. 

For those of you in whom I may have arouned an interest in these coins and 
their history, their are two special displays to be viewed. One, across the room 

shows most of the coins which have been flashed on the screen; the other, a 

book display, is to show some of the source material.wxkkx 

I hope and believe there are some within the sand of my voice who will 
participate in the renaissance of early American coinage history. This 


Potpourri of information may give an incentive in this direction. 


R. H. Williamson 


Nov. 15, 1952 


